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INTER AMERICAN LABOR ORGANIZATIONS* 





Introduction 


Three major regional 
zations represent Western Hemisphere 
workers, primarily those of Latin 
America. The Inter-American Regional 
Organization of Workers (Organizacién 
Regional Interamericana de Trabajadores 
--ORIT) is the regional arm of the 
International Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions (ICFIU). The Latin Ameri- 
can Federation of Christian Trade Unions 
(Confederacién Latinoamericana Sindical 
Cristiana--CLASC) is the regional com- 
ponent of the World Confederation of 
Labor (WCL). 1/ The Permanent Congress 
for the Trade Union Unity of Latin 
American Workers (Congreso Permanente 
de Unidad Sindical de los Trabajadores 
de América Latina--CPUSTAL) is closely 
associated with the World Federation of 
Trade Unions (WFTU). 

In 1964, these organizations repre- 
sented about 55 percent (8,500,000) 
of Latin America's 15,500,000 organized 
workers; about 15 percent of the Latin 
American labor force are organized. 
Members of trade unions affiliated with 
ORIT, not including continental U.S. 
unions of the AFL-CIO, numbered about 
7,746,000. In the same year members of 
trade unions affiliated with CLASC 
numbered about 235,000 or 1.5 percent 
of Latin America's organized workers.2/ 
The number of workers in unions affili- 
ated with CPUSTAL is not known because 
this organization is new. In 1964, the 
WFTU claimed to represent about 500,000 
workers or about 3 percent of Latin 
America's organized workers. 


labor organi- 




















Pre-World War Il Period 


International 
tivities 


labor organization ac- 
in Latin America were pro- 





*By J. Thomas Hall of the Division of 
Foreign Labor Conditions. 


moted initially by European immigrants 
who arrived in the late 1800's. In 
their native countries many of these 


workers had been members of trade 
unions affiliated with international 
trade union organizations. They or- 


ganized the first trade unions in Latin 
America and advocated their international 
affiliation. 

Prior to World War I, the first 
attempt to form a hemispheric-level la- 
bor organization originated from unions 
with an anarcho-sydicalist cast. The 
Argentine Regional Labor Federation 
(Federacién Obrera Regional Argentina-- 
FORA), organized a hemispheric con- 
ference in 1907 in Buenos Aires. Dele- 
gates from nearby nations attended; 
although members of the Industrial 
Workers of the World (IWW--"Wobblies") 
from the United States were invited, 
they did not attend. Thus, the con- 
ference's purpose to establish a hemi- 
spheric labor confederation was not 
achieved. 3/ 

By the 1930's, three distinct labor 
organizations competed for the allegiance 
of the few organized workers of Latin 
America. The first effective hemi- 
spheric organization, the Pan-American 
Federation of Labor (PAFL), was founded 
in December 1918, at a conference in El 
Paso, Texas. 4/ The primary impetus for 
this conference was reaction against 
the Pan American Financial and Trade 
Conference of 1915, which hemispheric 
labor viewed asa threat to its in- 
terests from international business. 
Samuel Gompers, then president of the 
American Federation of Labor, Santiago 
Iglesias, a Puerto Rican socialist 
labor leader, and Mexican labor leaders 
formed the organizational nucleus of the 
mildly socialist PAFL. The founding 
conference was called, in part, to re- 
ward Mexican labor leaders for their 
help in countering German influence 
in Latin America during World War I and 








to persuade the U.S. Government not to 
aid groups trying to reverse the 1910 
Mexican Revolution. The PAFL recognized 
the desirability of having its repre- 
sentatives participate in Pan-American 
Union Activities. The last PAFL Con- 
gress was held in 1927 and, primarily 
because of Mexican-U.S. labor disagree- 
ments, the organization began to disin- 
tegrate in 1928. 

The Continental American Association 
of Workers (Asociacién Continental 
Americana de _Trabajadores--ACAT), a 
member of the International Working 
Men's Association (IWMA), was founded in 
Montevideo, Uruguay, in 1929 and lasted 
until 1949. It was an anarcho-syndicalist 
organization and had affiliates’ in 
Argentina, Bolivia, Chile, Mexico, and 
several smaller Latin American nations. 

A third labor organization, also 
founded in 1929, was made up of Communist- 
influenced labor groups in Latin Amer- 
ica. The Latin American Trade Union 
Confederation (Confederacién Sindical 
Latino Americana--CSLA) and its national 














members were affiliated with the Red 
International of L&abor Unions. The 
CSLA was dissolved in the late 1930's 


when the Red International was terminated 
under a new Communist policy of forming 
a broad united front of organized labor. 
Communist trade union groups were en- 
couraged to join existing national labor 
central organizations rather than to 
form separate ones. 

The Latin American Confederation of 
Workers (Confederacién de Trabajadores 
de América Latina--CTAL) was organized 
in Mexico City in 1938 to represent 
such a united front for Latin America. 
Almost all Latin American nations and 
political ideologies except the anarcho- 
syndicalists were represented at the 
founding conference. Communist  in- 
fluence in CTAL increased and non- 
Communist labor groups left CTAL as a 
reaction to this growth. Successful in 
its early years, CTAL represented a 
large portion of Latin America's or- 
ganized labor. This success was due, 
in large part, to the leadership of 
Vicente Lombardo Toledano, General 
Secretary of the Mexican Confederation 
of Labor (Confederacién de Trabajadores 














de México--CTM), 
founding conference. 


which hosted CTAL's 
Lombardo Toledano 
was president of CTAL until 1964 when 
it was dissolved. 


Post-World War Il Period 


Unification of a part of the inter- 
national labor movement in the WFTU 5/ 
was achieved between 1945 and 1949 as an 
outgrowth of the World War II spirit of 
cooperation among the Allies. The 
"cold war" split the WFTU in 1949 and 
the AFL, which since 1947 had advocated 
holding an international conference of 
trade unions without the participation 
of unions from countries where totali- 
tarian governments ruled, joined the 
ex-WFTU members in the formation of the 
International Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions (ICFTU). 

In 1948, the AFL, theTrades and Labor 
Council of Canada, and many important 
Latin American national labor organiza- 
tions not under Communist influence, 
formed the Inter-American Confederation 
of Workers (Confederacién Interamericana 
de Trabajadores--CIT). Argentina's trade 
union central, controlled by dictator 
Juan Perén, was refused admittance. 
The largest trade union organizations 
of Mexico and Colombia chose to remain 
in the CTAL. 

The ICFTU, interested in forming 
regional labor organizations, initiated 
negotiations with the CIT. In 1949, 
plans were adopted which led to the 
CIT's liquidation and the formation, in 
Mexico City in 1951, of the Inter- 
American Regional Organization of Workers 
(ORIT), as the ICFTU's Latin American 
regional arm. In addition to the original 
CIT members, ORIT in a_ short time 
gained Mexican, Colombian, and British 
West Indian trade union groups that had 
been in CTAL. The U.S. labor movement's 
representation in ORIT was broadened by 








the addition of the CIO. Canadian 
labor's representation was broadened 
also by the addition of the Canadian 


Congress of Labor. 
ORIT was active 
moting labor 
movements 
exiled. 


in the 1950's, pro- 
organizations where labor 
weak, or 
were de- 


were nonexistent, 
New labor movements 











veloped in Honduras and Guatemala and 
central labor organizations were formed 
with ORIT's assistance in Uruguay and 
Paraguay. During the late 1950's, ORIT 
supported representatives of exiled 
labor organizations from Venezuela, 
Peru, and the Dominican Republic. Over 
the years it repeatedly has protested 
against certain Latin American dicta- 
torships to the International Labor 
Organization (ILO), the Organization of 
American States (OAS), the United 
Nations, and other international orga- 
nizations. 

Problems resulting from the position 
of ORIT's Cuban affiliate, the Cuban 
Confederation of Workers (Confederacién 
de Trabajadores de Cuba--CIC), threat- 
ened the continued existence of ORIT in 
1959 and 1960. The CTC had been a 
founding member of ORIT, but its ties 
to the Batista Government alienated some 
other Latin American affiliates. Under 
Castro, the CTC at first chose to remain 
in ORIT and modify the organization 
from within; later it withdrew. 

Attempts to form a new inter-American 
labor organization under Cuban CTC 
Sponsorship continued at 1962 and 1964 
planning meetings, but widespread Latin 
American support for this idea ended 
when it became evident the new organiza- 
tion would be a reconstitution of CTAL 
with a few new national affiliates. 
After the 1964 planning meeting of 
Communist-oriented unions which dis- 
solved CTAL, the Permanent Congress for 
the Trade Union Unity of Latin American 
Workers (CPUSTAL) was established to 
plan for the creation of anew Latin 
American confederation, the Sole Center 
of Latin American Workers (Central Unica 
de Trabajadores de América Latina-- 
CUTAL) . 

After World War II, the International 
Federation of Christian Trade Unions 
(CISC) expanded its operations to in- 
clude Latin American affiliates. By 
1964, the largest regional representa- 
tion of nations in CISC, 23 out of 62, 
were from Latin America. 














CLASC, the Latin American regional 
arm of CISC, was founded in 1954 at 
Santiago, Chile, primarily on the ini- 


tiative of Chilean Christian Demo- 


cratic trade unionists. Labor represent- 
atives from 12 nations were present 
at this congress. During the 1950's, 
CLASC's growth was slow and its member- 
ship came primarily from industrial 
labor organizations. In 1961, CLASC 
founded the Latin American Peasant 
Federation (Federacidén Campesina Latino- 
americana--FCL), which, in the years 
immediately thereafter, grew more rapidly 
than the rest of CLASC. Rural labor 
organizations within the FCL now make 
up at least one-half of CLASC's member- 
ship. In 1962, 70 percent of CLASC's 
membership was concentrated in South 
America. The rest were in Central 
America and the Caribbean. CLASC affil- 
iates include workers' associations 
engaged in social welfare or educational 
programs in addition to regular trade 
unions. At its Fourth Congress in 
Caracas in 1962, representatives from 
every South American nation were present. 
By 1965, CLASC had representatives in 
every nation and territory in Latin 
America. CLASC claims 5 million mem- 
bers, but some serious students of 
Latin American trade unionism assert 
that the organization's membership is 
more in the area of 200,000-500,000. 
In 1966, CLASC headquarters were moved 
to Caracas, Venezuela. 





Current Developments 


The regional labor organizations, 
ORIT, CLASC, and CPUSTAL, operate on 
three levels in Latin America: (1) 
Service--by supporting their national 
affiliates with strike assistance, 
study centers engaged in trade union 


education and research, disaster aid, 
and services to migrating workers; (2) 
missionary--by advocating their par- 
ticular type of trade unionism in areas 
where it does not exist or where it 
needs external support; (3) represen- 
tational--by voicing trade union views 
to international organizations such as 
the OAS, ILO, and UN. 6/ Although all 
three hemispheric organizations have 
been preoccupied with the last two 
levels, they arenow becoming more active 
on the first level, which more directly 
affects the Latin American workers. 








Within the general category of "serv- 
icing," the most impressive progress 
has been made in the establishment of 
schools and courses designed to develop 
competent Latin American trade unionists. 
Education of these trade unionists has 
become a major activity of ORIT and 
CLASC in recent years. Both organiza- 
tions have established educational 
courses on the national, subregional, 
and hemispheric levels. CPUSTAL, still 
in the process of establishing its new 
regional labor organization, has not yet 
started trade union education on a wide 
scale. 

Educational activities of ORIT center 
around its Labor College in Mexico, 
training programs at the University of 
Puerto Rico, and aid to educational 
projects elsewhere in Latin America. 
ORIT works closely with the American In- 
stitute for Free Labor Development 
(AIFLD), 7/ which has an extensive or- 
ganization of representatives and schools 
training labor leaders in Latin America 
and Washington, D.C., providing AIFLD 
technical advice and educational facili- 
ties for Latin American trade union- 
ists. Three levels of schools are 
operated by AIFLD: Eighteen national 
schools give basic instruction to trade 
unionists inmost LatinAmerican nations; 
subregional schools located in Honduras, 
Guyana, and Uruguay provide intermediate 
training to students from the national 
schools; and a U.S. institute provides 
advanced courses for outstanding stu- 
dents from the subregional schools. 

Trade union education for CLASC is 
directed by its Department of Education 
and Training. Training facilities on a 
national and international level are 
handled by its two institutes: The 
Latin American Institute of Social 
Studies inVenezuela conducts high level 
seminars and provides technical assist- 
ance to national training centers; and 
the Central American Institute of Social 
Studies in Guatemala trains industrial 


and agricultural workers in Central 
America. Courses at both institutes 
are designed to prepare the trade 
unionist to return to his country and 


train other workers. The WCL's Insti- 
tute for Labor Studies in Paris is 
directed by a Latin American and a large 


4 


portion of its student body is provided 
by CLASC. 

ORIT, CLASC, and CPUSTAL expend a 
large part of their resources and time 
on "missionary" activities. The three 
represent divergent ideologies regarding 
the operation and organization of labor 
movements, and some students of Latin 
American trade unionism feel they have 
spent too much energy competing for the 
few organized workers in Latin America 
instead of concentrating all their re- 
sources on organizing the many nonunion 
workers. All three organizations are 
beginning to devote more resources to 
organizing the rural workers who gener- 
ally are unorganized. 8/ 

Representational activities of ORIT, 
CLASC, and CPUSTAL depend largely on 
the political situation within the 
international organizations. In the 
OAS, the activities of ORIT are exten- 
sive, those of CLASC limited, and those 
of CPUSTAL nonexistent. All three are 
active in the ILO but primarily as ob- 
servers or through national representa- 
tives. The inter-American labor or- 
ganizations are formally represented on 
the Economic Commission for Latin Amer- 
ica, and ORIT is anonvoting participant 
in the Trade Union Advisory Committee 
of the OAS. 

The regional labor organizations are 
most active in the various trade union 
industrial andtrade groupings generally 
referred to as secretariats. The oldest 
and largest of these is the group of 18 
secretariats called the International 
Trade Secretariats (ITS). Although the 
ITS are independent, they recognize the 
ICFTU as the representative inter- 
national organization in formulating 
and executing general labor policies. 
ORIT maintains close relations with 
eight of the ITS which are particularly 
active in Latin America. 

In 1968, CLASC announced the forma- 
tion of five trade secretariats and 
professional federations which will 
compete with the ITS in Latin America. 
CPUSTAL works closely with the WFTU's 
12 trade union departments which act as 
international trade secretariats. 

In the last few years some internal 
changes have occurred in the regional 
labor organizations. The withdrawal of 


the AFL-CIO from the ICFIU in 1968 
leaves unclear its future status with- 
in ORIT. The AFL-CIO continues to con- 
sider itself part of ORIT despite its 
withdrawal from the ICFTU. 

CLASC's internal organization changed 
in 1966 with the abolishment of the 
position of President. Under the leader- 
ship of Secretary General Emilio Mdspero, 
emphasis has been shifted to a secular 
approach. The change of the name of 
the worldwide Christian labor organiza- 
tion to the World Confederation of Labor 
was spearheaded by CLASC, which also 
is considering dropping theword "Chris- 


contacts with CPUSTAL in the hope that 
joint trade union action can be bene- 
ficial tothe two groups and the workers 
they represent. 

International labor organizations in 
the Western Hemisphere aremore important 
than their small memberships would in- 
dicate. In many cases they represent 
the leaders of organized labor in their 
respective nations and can speak effec- 
tively fora large segment of the workers. 
Labor plays an important economic and 
political role ina number of Latin 
American nations. As labor in Latin 
America becomes better organized, the 


tian" from its title. Perhaps more role of international and regional labor 
significantly, CLASC has established organizations is expected to increase. 
—-—FO0T NOTES———- 


1/ Known as the International Federa- 
tion of Christian Trade Unions (IFCTU), 
or by its French initials, CISC, until 
1968. 

2/ See Bureau of Labor Statistics and 
Bureau of International Labor Affairs' 
Directory of Labor Organizations: West- 





ern Hemisphere (Washington, D.C., May 
1964), vol. l, p. xi. 

3/ For a more detailed history of 
hemispheric labor organizations, see 
Robert J. Alexander, Organized Labor in 








Latin America (New York, TheFree Press, 
1965). 

4/ A general description 
is contained in Sinclair Snow, The Pan 
American Federation of Labor (Durham, 
N.C., Duke University Press, 1964). 

5/ The Christian Trade Union Inter- 
national was not included in the WFTU. 

6/ This analytical framework is de- 





of the PAFL 





veloped in detail by John P. Windmuller, 
International Trade Union Organizations; 
Structure, Functions, Limitations, Re- 
print No. 235 (Ithaca, New York State 
School of Industrial and Labor Relations, 
1967). 

7/ The AIFLD was established in 1962 
by the AFL-CIO and is financed primarily 
by the Agency for International De- 
velopment (AID). The AFL-CIO Executive 
Council invited U.S. corporations with 
operations in Latin America and the 
Caribbean to join with it and the Gov- 
ernment in the activities of the AIFLD. 
Currently, some 70 firms are associated 
with AIFLD and 6 of these are members 
of the Board of Trustees. 

8/ Henry A. Landsberger, International 
Labor Organizations, Reprint No. 243 
(Ithaca, New York State School of In- 
dustrial and Labor Relations, 1967). 




















JAPAN'S HEALTH INSURANCE SYSTEM IMPROVING* 





In 1969, a record 99 million per- 
sons--almost all of Japan's 100 million 
population--were covered by government - 
administered or government-sponsored 


health insurance programs. The pro- 
grams, started in 1927, are the heart 
of Japan's social security system. In 
fiscal 1967 they accounted for over 
one-half of all social insurance con- 
tributions and benefits. The rapid 


growth of health insurance--particularly 
after World War II--has been remarkable 


in view of the substantial assistance 
accorded workers and their families by 
employers under the generally pater- 


nalistic pattern of labor relations in 
most Japanese business and manufacturing 
establishments. 

The social security system has been 
constantly improving in response to 
criticisms and demands for extended 
coverage and broadened benefits by the 
trade unions and opposition parties in 


the Diet (Parliament). The system has 
operated in the black for most of its 
history. Recently, however, the main 
programs have been running into in- 
creasing deficits as costs tended to 
outrun revenues. The Government has 


sought to reduce these deficits without 
materially cutting back services by 
raising employer and employee premiums. 
These measures have met with stiff 
opposition from organized labor and the 
opposition parties. 

The health insurance programs are well 


integrated. Patterns of contributions, 
financing, and benefits vary only 
moderately from program to program. 
The main components’ include: (1) A 


National Health Insurance Program for 
Employed Persons, (2) a Daily Workers 
Health Insurance Program, and (3) a 
National Health Insurance Program (de- 
signed tocover those persons not covered 
by the other two). In addition, there 
are health insurance provisions within 
broader pension systems for civil serv- 
ants, teachers, seamen, and miners. 
The Workmen's Compensation Insurance 


6 


system provides coverage for job-related 
accidents and occupational diseases. 
General responsibility for these pro- 
grams is lodged in the Ministry of 
Health and Welfare. Within theMinistry, 
the Social Insurance Agency is largely 
responsible for executing social in- 
surance laws, including health insurance. 
The Ministry of Health and Welfare is 
aided by a number of bodies which have 


advisory and policy functions in the 
social and health insurance fields. 
These include the Central Social In- 


surance Medical Council, and, to advise 
local and prefectural governments, local 
social insurance medical councils. 
These bodies mainly are advisory but 
often provide useful guidance on such 
matters as medical fees and benefits. 
The Central and the local councils have 
20 members, each who represent the 
doctors, hospitals, insurance carriers, 
the covered workers and their employers, 
and the public interest. All legisla- 
tion, however, is referred to the 27- 
member Social Security Advisory Council 
which has broad advisory functions 
in the entire social insurance field. 
In addition, contestedclaims, including 
those in the health insurance fields, 
are heard by Social Insurance Referees 
and on appeal are reviewed by a Social 
Insurance Appeals Committee and are then 


subject to judicial review. Most gov- 
ernment-underwritten. programs are ad- 
ministered by the Social Insurance 


Medical Fee Payment Fund, which examines 


bills for medical care, and ensures 
that doctors and hospitals are paid 
promptly. In effect it acts as an 


intermediary between the carriers and 
the doctors and hospitals. Fees paid 
under the National Health Insurance Pro- 
gram are handled by the National Federa- 
tion of Prefectural Health Insurance 
Organizations. 





*By Theodore Bleecker and Yi Tsien of 
the Division of Foreign Labor Conditions. 








Individual Programs 


National Health Insurance for Employed 
Persons. This is the oldest component 
of the national health insurance system 
in Japan, having been established in 
January 1927 under legislation adopted 
5 years previously. The law was the 
result of studies of similar systems 
existing inWestern Europe, particularly 
Germany. As of March 31, 1968, 42,370,000 
workers and their dependents (compared 
with 33,600,000 in 1962) were covered by 
this program, most under its compulsory 
provisions. Workers in practically all 
nonagricultural establishments where 5 
or more persons are normally employed, 
including government offices and enter- 
prises, are subject tocompulsory health 
insurance. 1/ 

No breakdown exists of the total num- 
ber of persons covered by compulsory 
and voluntary plans. Voluntary coverage 
may be obtained by almost any employer 
with the consent of one-half of his 
employees and the approval of the Pre- 
fectural Governor. A _ breakdown of 
coverage of insured workers (excluding 
dependents) by type of program and sex, 
as of March 31, 1968, is shown below 
(in thousands): 





Both 
Type of program sexes Male Female 
All persons....... 20,551 13,775 6,776 
Compulsory...... 19,703 (1l/) (1/) 
Voluntary 2/.... 848 (1/) (1/) 
Government -managed 
insurance..... 12,525 8,042 4,483 
Compulsory...... 11,711 7,597 4,114 
Voluntary 2/.... 814 445 369 
Health insurance 
societies..... 8,026 5,733 2,293 
Compulsory...... 7,992 (1/) (1/) 
Voluntary 2/.... 34 (1/) (1/) 


1/ Not available. 

2/ Includes a small number who, having 
acquired coverage through their employ- 
ment, have maintained it when they 
shifted to uncovered jobs. 


The insurance under this program is 
carried either directly by the Social 
Insurance Agency or indirectly by 
Health Insurance Societies. Government - 
managed programs are directly dependent 
on the national treasury for outlays not 
covered by employer and employee con- 
tributions and a fixed subsidy. In 
the fiscal year ending March 31, 1968, 
government-managed programs were sup- 
ported by employer (3.5 percent) and 
employee (3.5 percent) contributions 
totaling 7.0 percent of payrolls. 

The Health Insurance Societies may be 
established by an employer or employers 
who individually or jointly may employ 
300 or more workers, with theconsent of 
a majority of the workers andthe approval 
of the Minister of Health and Welfare. 
An employer with at least 500 employees 
may be compelled by the Minister to form 
a Health Insurance Society. As of March 


31, 1968, there were 1,355 Health 
Insurance Societies, which covered 
8,026,000 workers and 9,720,000 de- 
pendents. The Societies are supported 


by contributions equaling 6.85 percent 
of payrolls; employers contribute 4.04 
percent and employees 2.81 percent. 
Under both plans contributions are 
based on individual worker earnings, 
including regular pay, allowances, 
bonuses, etc., but earnings of less than 
¥3,000 or more than ¥104,000 (US$288) 
per month are not assessed. 

The Societies are largely self- 
supporting. In the year ending March 
31, 1968, they received only ¥210,000,000 





1/ Workers in small establishments 
(those employing fewer than 5 employees), 
and in agriculture, forestry, fishing, 
hotels, and restaurants are exempted 
from compulsory coverage. Moreover, 
temporary (i.e., those employed for less 
than 2 months or seasonally) and day 
workers are excluded fromboth voluntary 
and compulsory plans. This exclusion 
also extends toworkers whose work loca- 
tion is not fixed, and to employees of 
health associations. These latter groups 
are covered by the Daily Workers' Health 
Insurance Plan. 








(US$583,333) in  subsidies--a sharp 
contrast with the ¥22,500,000,000 
(US$62,500,000) received by the govern- 


ment -managed program--directly from 
the national treasury. All administra- 
tive costs of both programs are paid 


by the Government. Costs of the govern- 
ment-managed program have continued to 
mount, particularly since 1965. In 
addition tothe subsidies, loans amount- 
ing to ¥238,100,000 were provided by the 
Government for support of this program 
between April 1, 1966, and March 31, 
1968. Early in 1969, to meet this 
problem, the contribution rates were 
raised over the objections of the oppo- 
sition parties and the unions. 

Benefits are varied. They include 
payment of up to 60 percent of earnings 
for each day the worker is incapacitated 
(there is a 3-day waiting period) if 
the worker is not in the hospital. If 
he is hospitalized the benefit drops to 
40 percent. A limit of 6 months for 
most diseases, and 18 months for tuber- 
culosis, is set for these payments. 

Medical care benefits include con- 
sultation with doctors, drugs, various 
kinds of therapy, hospitalization, and 
nursing care. In most cases, benefits 
may be paid in full until recovery; if 
for some reason a person loses his 
eligibility under the program, he still 
may receive these benefits up to 5 
years from start of treatment. (Under 
certain circumstances only partial pay- 
ment may be granted an insured per- 
son or his dependent.) Other benefits 
include maternity allowances (up to 50 
percent of monthly earnings) for female 
workers idled for 6 weeks before and 
after delivery andobstetric and nursing 
expenses. Benefits for dependents are 
provided at 50 percent of cost, while 
the expenses for maternity and funerals 
are limited to lump sums of ¥3,000 
(US$8.33) and ¥2,000, respectively. 
Additional benefits may be received, if 
paid for, by members of the Health In- 
surance Societies, which normally are 
self sustaining. Regardless of which 
plan is operative, doctors and hospitals 
are paid directly by the carrier; how- 
ever, the patient must pay up to ¥200 
(US$O.56) for the first visit toa 


doctor and up to ¥60 (US$0.17) for each 
of the first 30 days of hospitalization. 

In addition tocash medical care bene- 
fits, the program supports over 60 
hospitals, a dozen clinics, and almost 
90 convalescent homes, and employs about 
90,000 Social Insurance Consultants in 
workplaces having 20 or more employees. 


Daily Workers' Health Insurance Pro- 
gram. This programcovers about 1,100,000 
daily and temporary workers who are ex- 
cluded from coverage under the preceding 
program. Established in 1953, it is 
supported by equal employer and employee 
contributions of ¥13 per day each for 
workers making more than ¥480 per day, 
and ¥10 per day each for workers making 
less. Workers' contributions are re- 
corded by employers by means of stamps 
purchased at the local post office and 
affixed to each worker's workbook. The 
national treasury covers all administra- 
tive expenses and up to 35 percent of 
benefits; the remainder is financed from 
employer and employee contributions. 
Benefits are at the same level as for 
other programs, except that to be eligible 
for them the insured person must have 
contributed for at least 28 days in the 
2 months immediately preceding applica- 
tion for benefits. 





National Health Insurance Program. 
This program, started in 1938, was de- 
signed primarily as a relief measure 
during the depression. In 1961 it was 
broadened tocover all those not covered 
under the other two health insurance 
programs. It covers morethan 43,000,000 
persons, and is based on local govern- 
ment health insurance organizations 
either established by the local govern- 
ments or by 15 "promoters" on their own, 
provided these semiprivate groups have 
at least 300 eligible members and have 
the approval of the Prefectural Governor. 
Of over 43,000,000 persons covered as 
of March 31, 1968, 41,000,000 were in 





groups sponsored by municipal govern- 
ments. Benefits are similar to those 
under the older programs, and, in re- 


mote areas, they include operation of 
almost 2,300 hospitals and clinics with 
over 60,000 beds. These various groups 








also operate pharmacies. The admin- 
istrative costs, as in the case of 
the older programs, are borne entirely 
by the Government. The program is 
supported by average annual contribu- 
tions of ¥6,300 per person, and bene- 
fits are in part subsidized by the 
Government. 


Other Programs. Other programs, cov- 
ering seamen, workers in government 
enterprises, local government workers, 
and teachers in private schools, in- 
corporate health and medical benefits 
along with other forms of social in- 
surance, such as old-age and retirement 
pensions and unemployment insurance. 
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lreland 


Labor Issues Affect Economic Develop- 





ment. The Government's attempts to 
stabilize economic development in Ireland 


during the 1960's have been hindered 
by two major problems: Inflation 
and the increasing incidence of indus- 
trial disputes. Pressure for greater 
Government economic control has been 
growing, although national feeling 
against such control is deep seated. 


However, astronger Industrial Relations 
Act was passed recently, and an incomes 
policy has been recommended by a com- 
mittee of labor, management, and Gov- 
ernment representatives. 


Industrial Disputes 
According to a 1968 survey by the 


Irish Congress of Trade Unions (ICTU), 
there are 95 active unions with a 


membership of 368,000, distributed as 
follows: 
Number of 

unions Membership 

ZOEBL occ:ce008 95 368 ,000 

General unions..... 6 210,000 

Wage earners unions 43 76,000 
Salaried employees 

ee 46 82,000 


The six general unions 
both wage earners and salaried enm- 
ployees are: The Irish Transport and 
General Workers' Union (ITGWU), Workers' 
Union of Ireland, Amalgamated Trans- 
port andGeneral Workers' Union, Federa- 
tion of Rural Workers, Irish Women's 
Workers' Union, and the Marine, Port, 
and General Workers' Union. The ITGWU, 
with about 150,000 members, is Ireland's 
strongest and most influential union. 


which organize 
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The divisiveness of the numerous and 
competing unions has contributed to the 
high incidence of labor-management 
conflicts. The many small craft unions 
resent the dominant position of the 
general unions. Their resentment has 
led to a growing conflict within ICTU 
between the general and craft unions. 
This disunity significantly undermines 
ICTU's attempts to function as the cen- 
tral authority of the trade union move- 
ment. 

Between 1964 and 1968, 493 strikes re- 
sulted in a loss of 2,470,000 man-days, 
compared with 333 strikes and a loss of 
920,000 man-days between 1959 and 1963. 
The following tabulation shows the pro- 
portion of man-days lost compared with 
the number of workers in Ireland and 
selected European countries: 





Wage Average an- 
earners and nual loss 
salaried of man-days 
employees 1/ 1964-68 
(in Per 1,000 
thousands) Number workers 
Italy.... 12,246 10,473,000 855 
Belgium.. 2,821 318,570 113 
United 
Kingdom. 23,305 3,015,400 127 
West 
Germany. 20,691 101,430 38 
Ireland... 694 494,000 712 


1/ OECD figures for 1967. 


labor leaders rec- 
ognize that the multiplicity of trade 
unions may affect the economy and 
trade unionism adversely. John Carroll, 
Vice President of the ITGWU, in re- 
ferring to the effect of industrial con- 
flict on foreign investment, recently 
stated that "no doubt foreign enter- 


Responsible Irish 











prises withexpansion programs are having 
a hard look at the situation here be- 
fore deciding to set up operations in 
the Republic. . . . Who can blame any 
employer, in view of certain experiences 
in recent years, if he deplores’ the 
impossible situation of trying to nego- 
tiate and have a contract in a work 
situation involving anything from four 


to 24 unions. Contrary to popular 
belief held by some that this type of 
fragmentation enables workers to use 


their unit or area of local for key 
influences as a lever to get a better 
deal, the truth of the matter is that 
the consequences of such action can 
have far-reaching adverse effects." 


Passage of Industrial Relations Act 
Traditionally the Government has 


been reluctant to initiate labor legis- 
lation and to intervene in labor dis- 


putes. However, in the aftermath of 
recent strikes, especially the main- 
tenance workers' dispute, 1/ the Gov- 
ernment's role in industrial relations 


was strengthened by the passage in June 
1969 of the Industrial Relations Act of 
1969, which replaced a weak law of 
1947. The new act strengthens’ the 
Labour Court and emphasizes conciliation 
and mediation by creating the office 
of Rights Commissioner to make private 
investigations of existing labor dis- 
putes. The act provides that the Court 
shall not investigate a labor dispute 
unless an Industrial Relations Officer 
(mediator) has attempted to settle the 
dispute and unless the parties to the 


dispute request the Court to make an 
investigation. 
Inflation 

In the early 1960's, Ireland's GNP 


grew at a steady and rapid pace. (See 
table.) Beginning in 1964, demand-cost 
pressures led to sharp rises in both 
wages and prices. The round of wage 
negotiations that year resulted in 
average increases of 12 percent, and 
the cost-of-living index rose nearly 8 
percent. Except for a _ slowdown in 


1966-67 due to the Government's appli- 
cation of tight fiscal and monetary 
measures, the inflationary pressures 
continued into the late 1960's. Be- 
tween 1964 and 1968, the consumer price 
index rose by 23.3 percent, while 
average weekly earnings increased 39.3 
percent. 

Faced with a _ situation that could 
hamper future growth by damaging com- 
petitiveness in foreign trade, the Gov- 
ernment has attempted to arrest in- 
flationary pressures. Authorities have 
encouraged labor and management to move 
away, from negotiations through biennial 
wage rounds, usually involving a large 
immediate increase during the year of 
the wage round and a somewhat smaller 
increase during the succeeding year. 
Since 1966, attempts have been made to 
spread out wage negotiations more evenly, 
and to introduce wage increases in 
stages over the normal 2-year life of 
the agreement. This program, implemented 
on a voluntary basis, has had limited 
success. 

Observers agree that changing the 
timetable of negotiations does not get 
at the root of the problem, because of 
labor's emphasis on wage comparability 
between industrial and occupational 
groups. The result of this emphasis is 
that key settlements for major groups, 
which can be justified by reference to 
specific productivity performances, are 
adopted as a standard by all groups. 
Successive rounds of wage increases are 
negotiated, therefore, that bear little 
relationship to changes in the pro- 
ductivity of labor as a whole. 

Although final figures for 1969 are 
not available, the inflationary trend 
apparently will continue. The damaging 
maintenance workers' strike in early 
1969 was settled when the workers 
accepted average increases of 20 per- 
cent. In September, building trades 
workers received similar increases. 
These two settlements were expected to 
influence the unions' bargaining posi- 
tions in the negotiations scheduled for 
the remainder of 1969. The consumer 
price index rose 6.9 percent between 
mid-May 1968 and mid-May 1969. 


ll 








Annual Percent Changes in Selected Economic Indicators, 1960-68 








Gross Average Consumer 
Year national weekly price Productivity 
product earnings index 1/ 
1960. cocccce eocee 4.6 7.0 -0.3 4.1 
1961... ccccee eoccces ° 4.7 5.8 2.6 3.9 
1962. Tererrrrrr 3.2 9.8 5.2 2.3 
1963.. eoccccccoece 4.5 3.8 -7 2.6 
1964. ccccccccccccces 3.8 12.3 7.6 5.1 
1965. coe coeee 2.2 3.0 5.2 4.0 
1966. . ceecccee 1.6 8.9 2.3 2.2 
1967 .. cece occccccccs 4.5 7.1 3.8 7.4 
1968 2/.eeeeesseeees ; 5.3 8.0 4.4 8.5 

















1/ Computed from quarterly index for 
mid-May of each year. 
2/ 1968 figures for GNP, average weekly 


Proposals for An Incomes Policy 


Labor, management, and Government are 
now coming to the conclusion that a 
stronger role by the Government in es- 
tablishing guidelines is necessary if 
the country is to maintain its competi- 
tive position and once again achieve 
stable economic growth. A 1965 report 
by the National Industrial Economic 
Council, a tripartite body, 2/ stated 
the underlying principles of an incomes 
policy: 


. Total money incomes must be related 
to increases in national production. 

. The position of lower income groups 
should be raised relative to that of 
higher income groups. 

. A consensus must be reached on what 
constitutes reasonable differences be- 
tween wages and earnings in different 
occupations. 


A follow-up Council report on full 
employment, released in 1967, emphasized 
that the prospects for accelerating 
growth and moving towards full employ- 
ment would depend directly on the com- 
petitiveness of Irish goods in world 
markets. The report stated: 

To maintain competitiveness the re- 

lationship between increases in 

total money incomes and increases in 
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earnings, and productivity refer to 


first 9 months. 


national production must be the same 
here as in the countries with which 
Ireland trades. To improve com- 
petitiveness, the rate of increase 
in money incomes relative to pro- 
ductivity must be somewhat slower 
here than in neighboring countries. 


The Government has been 
make specific proposals for an incomes 
policy since many persons, including 
labor leaders, have opposed the adoption 
of such a policy because they do not 
want the kind of controls necessary to 
implement it. Continued economic im- 
balance, however, has led some to be 
more receptive to such a_ solution. 
Largely with the support of the general 
unions, the Irish Congress of Trade 
Unions in July 1969 appointed a special 
committee to study how an incomes 
policy might be applied. The  ICTU 
decision, while passed by a 6-1 majority, 
brought about an acrimonious debate be- 
tween the general and craft unions. 
The deep feelings of the craft unions 
against an incomes policy make it un- 
likely that the ICTU can adopt a posi- 
tion in favor of such a policy without 
further dividing the trade union move- 
ment. In the meantime, however, apart 


reluctant to 


from the trade unions, a consensus is 
developing that something has_ to be 
done. 











Sweden 


Trade Union Trends Noted. A _ long- 
standing policy to consolidate the 
different craft unions into larger and 
more effective units 3/ is receiving 
new impetus as a result of trade union 
need to reduce overhead, increase bar- 





gaining power, and resolve the compe- 
tition between blue-collar and white- 
collar unions. The following tabula- 


tion of membership early in 1969 indi- 
cates the relative strength of the ex- 
isting confederations: 


Membership Percent 


2,337,000 100.0 


General Federation of 
Swedish Trade 
Untons GO) <ssccce 

Central Organization 
of Salaried Em- 
ployees (TCO)..... 

Swedish Confederation 
of Professional 
Associations (SACO) 

Supervisors' and 
Foremen's Union 
oa ama 

National Federation 
of Government Em- 
ployees (SR)...... 


1,625,000 69.5 


529,000 22.6 
102,000 


62,000 2.7 


19,000 .8 


Federation 
composed 


The largest, the General 
of Swedish Trade Unions (LO), 
of industrial unions, hopes to reduce 
the number of its national affiliates 
from the present 37 to 22. Some current 
plans are as follows: 


1. The Clothing Workers, Shoe and 
Leather Workers, and Textile Workers, 
with a total membership of 72,000, are 
planning to merge into a single federa- 
tion in 1971. 

2. Eight unions which form the so- 
called LO Cartel, a loose confederation 
of blue-collar unions of national gov- 
ernment employees, will merge July 1, 
1970, toform the Government Employees' 
Federation. The new federation will 
have a membership of about 150,000. 

3. The Stone Industry Workers, with a 
membership of about 4,000, have decided 


to dissolve their union. The majority 
of their members will join the Factory 
Workers! Union (with 83,000 members), 
and the others will join the Building 
Workers' Union (179,000 members). 

4. The Transport Workers' Union 
(47,000) and the Seamen's Union (15,000) 
are expected to approve shortly a 3- 
year study on a possible merger; pros- 
pects for the merger are good. 

5. The Typographers, Lithographers, 
and Bookbinders are expected to merge. 
The Typographers' Union at its September 
1969 congress recommended merger with 
the other two unions. The three unions, 
with a total membership of about 38,000, 
now cooperate in a so-called Graphics 
Cartel. 

The white-collar unions in the Central 
Organization of Salaried Employees (TCO) 
also have taken steps toward consolida- 
tion. Four government employee unions, 
with a total membership of 61,000, 
merged in January 1969. 

Further mergers are expected among 
affiliates of the other confederations. 
Both the Swedish Confederation of Pro- 
fessional Associations (SACO) and the 
National Federation of Government Em- 
ployees (SR) consist of a number of small 
unions, some of which may merge. 

The relative strength of white-collar 
and blue-collar unions may change con- 
siderably in the coming years. Although 
LO, representing 42 percent of the 
total labor force andconsisting chiefly 
of blue-collar workers, is by far the 
largest trade union confederation, in- 
dications are that its recruiting base 
is diminishing. According to labor 
force projections to 1980, issued by 
the Swedish Central Bureau of Statistics 
in 1966, employment in the _ services 
sector, largely white-collar, which in 
1950 made up 38 percent of total em- 
ployment, will constitute 54 percent in 
1980. At the same time, employment in 
the predominantly blue-collar produc- 
tion sector, including agriculture and 
fishing, will have decreased from 6l 
percent in 1950 to 46 percent in 1980. 
Already the pattern of union recruitment 
during the last 10 years indicates a 
trend toward a greater expansion of 
white-collar than blue-collar unions. 

TCO unions have increased their member- 
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ship from 374,900 in 1959 to 529,000 in 
1968, but LO membership has increased 
proportionately less, from 1,467,000 in 
1959 to 1,625,000 in 1968.--U.S. Embassy, 





Stockholm. 





1/ The strike of 3,000 maintenance 
workers lasted 31 days and ended on 
March 7, 1969. It is estimated that at 
the height of the strike, 187 estab- 
lishments employing about 35,000 workers 
were forced to cease operation. Export 


losses are estimated at US$1LO-16 million. 

2/ The Council is an advisory group 
to the Government created in 1963. It 
consists of labor, management, and Gov- 
ernment representatives. 

3/ As long ago as 1912, the General 
Federation of Swedish Trade Unions drew 
up areorganization plan calling for the 
creation of 22 industrial unions for 
the entire country. Progress toward 
this goal, however, has been slow. As 
late as 1960, LO had 44 affiliates. 
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Afghanistan 


Investment Law _ Boosts Employment. 
Considerable growth in private sector 
employment has taken place since en- 
actment of Afghanistan's Foreign and 
Domestic Investment Law in 1967. Em- 
ployment created by the expansion has 
not been measured officially, but it 
may be judged roughly from press re- 
ports. The New York Times (November 2, 
1969) reported 19,000 new jobs created 
since the law was passed; the Kabul 
Times (March 29, 1969) reported 10,700 
new jobs created in the period March 
1968 to March 1969. 

In 1967, there were only about 30 
manufacturing and processing plants em- 
ploying more than 100 persons. Most 
operated as joint stock companies, 
called shirkats, owned partly by the 
Government and partly by private in- 
dividuals. Only four private sector 
enterprises were in operation in the 
country, according, to The New York 
Times; this figure is probably an under- 
estimate, however. 

As a direct result of the law, 37 new 
private enterprises are in operation, 
and another 76 have met the required 
conditions for establishment and are in 
various stages of development. These 
new establishments produce a range 
of goods; many of them are export 
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oriented. The majority of local in- 
vestment has been in the textile in- 
dustry (US$8,397,000 as of March 1969), 
followed by investment in raisin- 
processing plants (US$1,022,700) and in 
pharmaceutical products. Opportunities 
for investment exist also in equipment 
such as metal and woodworking tools, 
diesel-electric generators, electric 
control panels, auto mechanics' tools, 
and kitchen appliances. 

Total investment under the law has 
reached US$14 million. Afghanistan has 
no tradition or formal machinery for 
encouraging savings; nevertheless, most 
of the investment has been made by 
private individuals from their savings. 
It is not expected that the initial 
high accelerating rate of investment 
(now reaching US$2 million a _ month) 
will be sustained by private investors. 
Afghan banks, which require sometimes 
as much as 100 percent collateral for a 
loan, have not invested innew industry. 
A broader institutional credit organiza- 
tion, such as an independent industrial 
development bank financed by the Afghan 
Government, private sources, and foreign 
banks, does not exist. 

The Foreign and Domestic Investment 
Law is the first legislation of its 
type to be passed and represents’ the 
first incentive offered to Afghanis for 
investment at any level in the private 
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sector. It creates a favorable climate 
for foreign investment also, and stream- 
lines preexisting government regula- 
tions for private investment in enter- 
prises. The law encourages productive 
investment by granting tax and import 
duty exemptions on capital goods and 
raw materials for the first 5 years of 
operation of a new investment venture. 
Benefits for foreign investors include 
the right to profits and interests each 
fiscal year, and the right to repatriate 
invested capital (principal) after 5 
years in an amount not exceeding 24 per- 
cent ayear of the total invested foreign 
capital. 

Employment patterns of the industrial 
labor force are known to be changing as 
a result of the investment law, but no 
statistics are available to show where 
most employment has been created. The 
known industrial labor force in1967 was 
80,521, less than 0.6 percent of the 
total population. Data probably do not 
reflect changes in employment patterns 
since the new industries have been 
created, as they document the l-year 
period immediately following passage of 
the law, too short a time for the full 
effect of investment to be felt. Small- 
scale industries, defined as employing 
fewer than 20 workers, employed over 
twice as many workers in 1967 1/ as 
were employed in large-scale industries. 
The latest available employment figure 
for small-scale industries was 57,550 
workers in 1967. Industries in Afghani- 
stan which are classified as small-scale 
include garment factories, some textile 
concerns, and various handicraft opera- 
tions. 

The total number of workers in large- 
scale industries between 1967 and 1968 
increased by 3,354, to total 26,325 in 
1968. The textile and cotton cleaning 
industry, 2/ the largest industry in 
the country, employed 12,271 persons 
in 1968 compared with 12,511 in 1967 
or a decline of 240 persons. The 
largest employment growth occurred in 
the food production and processing in- 
dustry (5,230 persons in 1968 compared 
with 2,421 persons in 1967). The 
seventh largest industry, generation of 
electricity, had the second largest 


growth in employment (1,044 persons in 
1968 compared with 695 in 1967). Em- 
ployment in building construction 
materials dropped by 212, from 1,973 in 


1967. In all other industrial employ- 
ment only insignificant changes were 
registered. 


Urban unemployment is 
to migration of unskilled persons to 
the cities to find work in government 
and industries. These persons are 
attracted by job opportunities of a 
nonagricultural nature which are better 
paid than those in rural places. How- 
ever, there is little nonurban unemploy- 
ment. 


Sizable, due 


Skill shortages are serious, not 
only among industrial workers, but also 
among intermediate and high level 
technical administrative and _ pro- 


fessional personnel. The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor 3/ reported that in 1967 
there were shortages of 9,100 skilled 
industrial workers, 1,400 construction 
workers, and 2,500 supervisory level 
personnel. On-the-job training is often 
a necessity and is widely practiced. 

Efforts are being made to entice 
students into vocational training in 
order to meet the country's needs for 
skilled workers. More than 14,500 
students were enrolled in 57 vocational 
schools in 1967. Vocational training 
is provided for employment in agricul- 
ture, commerce, engineering, and various 
crafts. 





Ceylon 
Severance Pay is Based on Provident 
Fund Contributions. Local severance 





pay is based on aProvident Fund account 
to which both employer and employee 


contribute. According to the Provident 
Fund Act No. 4 of 1958, every firm 
registered in Ceylon which hired over 


three employees must participate either 
in a private provident fund or in the 
government-sponsored Employees' Provi- 
dent Fund (EPF). The EPF regulations 
require that the employee contribute 4 
percent, and the employer 6 percent of 
the employee's gross salary. Any pri- 
vate fund must maintain at least this 
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level of 


contribution. Most of the 
major firms participate in a private 
fund called the Mercantile Services 
Provident Society in which the general 
rate of contributions is 8 percent of 
the employee's salary by the employer 
and 6 percent by the employee. 


When the employee's services are 
terminated, voluntarily or involun- 
tarily, he may claim the full amount 


accumulated inhis provident fund account 
(including both employer and employee 
contributions), plus 3 percent interest 
compounded annually. The employer may 
deduct from the account any outstanding 
debts owed him by the employee. Most 
private provident funds offer a lump-sum 
payment of the amount accrued at the 
time of separation, whether or not the 
employee has reached retirement age. 
The EPF releases the account to a ter- 
minated employee only after he reaches 
retirement age (55 for men, 50 for 
women) unless the employee is per- 
manently leaving the Ceylon labor force 
because of disability, emigration, or 
marriage (women). In these cases, the 
employee regardless of age receives a 
lump sum on termination of employment. 
--U.S. Embassy, Colombo. 





Cyprus 


Cyprus and 
to Reciprocal 


the United Kingdom Agree 
Social Insurance. On 








October 6, 1969, Cyprus and the United 
Kingdom signed a reciprocal agreement 
on social insurance whereby nationals 
of the signatory countries may carry 


acquired rights from one country to the 
other. Over 120,000 Cypriots, or be- 
tween 12 and 15 percent ofall Cypriots, 
now live in the United Kingdom. Many 
were insured originally under the 1964 
Cypriot Social Insurance Scheme, and 
any acquired rights, such as unemploy- 
ment insurance, may be transferred to 
the United Kingdom. 

A number of important provisions of 
the agreement follow: 


- The two countries represent each 
other in implementing the agreement. 
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. Employed persons continue to be in- 
sured by their original country while 
working temporarily in the second coun- 
try. 

- Persons entitled to grants, pensions, 
or allowances inone country may receive 
these benefits according to the laws of 
the one country while working in the 
other country. 

- Persons insured for survivor or old- 
age pensions by the laws of both coun- 
tries may offset their contributions in 


both countries and draw from both a 
pension analogous to the number of 
contributions made in each country. 


The weekly contribution rates to social 
insurance for workers in Cyprus are as 
follows (in mils): 


Employed persons: 


Males over 18 years of age....... 360 
Males under 18 years of age and 
all females......... coccccccces 200 
Self-employed persons: 
MaleS...ccccccces ecccccece evcccsces 320 
Females..cccccccccccccccccccccecs 260 
Note: 413 mils=US$1. 


--U.S. Embassy, Nicosia. 





Jordan 


Housing Construction Booms. The in- 
flux of some 300,000 refugees from the 
West Bank as a result of the June 1967 
war has spurred housing construction in 
Jordan. This influx caused a_ rapid 
rise in rents in Amman. To escape the 
high rents many Jordanians are building 
their own houses; others, with money 
to invest, are building houses to let. 
An increased money’ supply and consumer 
willingness to spend have contributed to 
a phenomenal boom in _ construction. 
Although aconstantly growing demand for 
housing has existed since the first 
great influx of refugees in 1948, 
sociological factors also have contrib- 
uted increasingly. One is the tra- 
ditional Arab preference for real estate 
as a store of wealth. Another, of 
greater significance, is the new tendency 
of young people to build their own 
houses rather than live with their 








parents and other relatives as members 
of an extended family. 

The construction boom has stimulated 
other sectors of the economy through 
demand for building materials, furnish- 
ings, and labor. Cement production for 
the first quarter of 1969 was nearly 40 
percent above that of 1968. Furniture 
makers are expanding their shops. Wages 
of construction workers have increased 
30 to 40 percent, and this pay rise has 
spread to other industries.--U.S. Em- 
bassy, Amman. 











1/ Data are for the Afghan years 1967 
(March 1966-March 1967) and 1968 (March 
1967-March 1968). 

2/ Indirectly, some agricultural em- 
ployment has been created for cotton 
growers, as production has been stepped 


up to meet the needs of the textile 
industry. Farmers receive cotton 
seeds and fertilizers on easy credit 
terms. 

3/ U.S. Department of Labor, Labor 





Law and Practice in Afghanistan (BLS 
Report No. 357), March 1969. 
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Regional women from isolated areas into community 
programs and civic life. 
Inter-American Commission of Women The second part of the seminar was 
Holds Seminar. In November 1969, the held in Lima November 19-22. The clos- 
Inter-American Commission of Women 


(IACW), an arm of the Organization of 
American States (OAS), sponsored a two- 
phase seminar. Its aim was to stimu- 
late, train, andorient women from small 
towns in voluntary action programs de- 
signed for political, social, and 
economic development and stability. 
Each of the participating countries-- 
Bolivia, Chile, Colombia, Ecuador, Peru, 
and Venezuela--sent five participants 
and there were approximately 40 ob- 
servers. Most of the women recognized 
the need for training and exposure to 
the outside world and were eager to 
participate. 

The first phase, held in La Paz, met 
November 17-19. Although the recent 
change in political leadership in 
Bolivia caused organizational diffi- 
culties, the LIACW Bolivian Committee 
convinced President Ovando of the value 
of the program. As a result, he opened 
the seminar, which was attended by 
three members of his cabinet, commended 
the participants for their notable effort 
on behalf of their fellow-women, and 
declared his Government is giving such 
women's programs a high priority. He 
indicated an interest in having more 
IACW seminars to assist in integrating 


ing session was addressed by the Min- 
ister of War, the ranking cabinet min- 
ister in Peru. He noted a Presidential 
Commendation to the IACW for developing 
a program fundamental to economic and 
social development in an area that too 
long had been neglected. 

Both governments committed themselves 
to making funds available for training 
programs throughout their countries in 
cooperation with the local LACW Commit- 
tees of Cooperation. The participants 
agreed generally that help for rural 
women was long overdue, and that train- 
ing and experience in international 
meetings are essential. They agreed 
that such training and association with 
others will do much to dispel tra- 
ditional Latin American doubts about 
women's capacity to work on a community 
level. A leadership training program 
is scheduled to be held in Quito, 
Ecuador, in February. 

Since early 1968, 18 of 20 member 
countries of the OAS have activated 
IACW Committees of Cooperation, and are 
repeating regional training seminars at 
both national and local levels. The 
successful work performed at the Noven- 
ber seminar canbe attributed to Bolivian 
and Peruvian women trained in previous 
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Overseas 


the 
of the League of 
Women Voters, working inthose countries 


conducted by 
(OEF ) 


workshops 
Education Fund 


since 1961. Approximately 200 Bolivian 
and 23 Peruvian women were trained in 
national leadership workshops in 1969. 

An example of the preparation which 
goes into an IACW session was a seminar 
held by the OEF in August 1969 inCatavi, 
Bolivia, for women mine workers. Re- 
sponsible parenthood, nutrition, commu- 
nity health, and improved family life 
were discussed. The women miners re- 
solved to obtain government aid to pro- 
vide masks for pregnant women working 
in the mines, and specific guidance 
from the government about ways to feed 
a family on their current wage of $13.50 
per month. One participant in the 
seminar persuaded other women in her 
area to get their husbands to sit down 
and talk with company officials rather 
than to go out on strike. She claimed 
her participation in the seminar had 
shown her ways suchtraining could bring 
about a more harmonious management- 
worker relationship.--U.S. Embassies, 
Lima and La Paz. 








Barbados 


Government to Amend Immigration Laws. 
Immigration laws which require work 
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permits for foreigners will be amended 
as part of a, government plan to replace 
foreign resident employees by Barbadians. 
Under present law, work permits are 
issued on an ad hoc basis; the larger 
the local labor force employed ina 
given factory, the more foreign employees 
are granted work permits. A foreigner 
resident in the country 7 years is con- 
sidered a resident of Barbados. He is 
not required to have a work permit, and 
his passport is stamped "indefinite 
residence." In actual practice, "in- 
definite residence" is often granted 
after 5 years, but-a person with that 
designation, except a Commonwealth 
citizen, can be deported in 24 hours 
on order of the Minister of Home Affairs. 

Under the proposed new law, a foreigner 


resident in the country 7 years will 
have "permanent resident"' stamped on 
his passport, and cannot be deported 


without a court hearing. For those with 
less than 7 years of residence, a work 
permit will be issued for 3 years, and 
can be extended up to 5 years but no 
longer. Thus, in practice, foreign em- 
ployees will not be allowedto work in 


Barbados long enough to qualify as 
permanent residents. The new plan is 
expected to go into effect in the 


middle of 1970.--U.S. Embassy, Bridge- 





town. 





WORK STOPPAGES 


IN INDUSTRIALLY ADVANCED COUNTRIES, 





1955-68 

The extent of labor unrest in the their establishment. Various methods 
United States and 13 other industrially are used also for calculating the num- 
advanced countries is indicated by the ber of workdays lost. These data, as 


table. 
on the number of in- 
dustrial disputes which resulted in a 
work stoppage, the number of workers 
involved, and the workdays lost. How- 
ever, because of differences in defini- 
tion and measurement, the data are not 
strictly comparable between countries. 
No differentiation is possible be- 
tween disputes involving strikes and 
those involving lockouts since in most 
countries the distinction is not ob- 
served in the compilation of labor dis- 
pute statistics. In a few cases, how- 
ever, the data refer to strikes only. 
Disputes of small importance and polit- 
ical strikes are frequently excluded. 
Various methods are used for calcu- 
lating the number of workers involved. 
In some cases the data exclude non- 
strikers in a dispute who were unable 
to work because of a work stoppage in 


data in the accompanying 
sented are data 


Pre- 


well as the statistics of workers in- 
volved, are often approximations only. 

The number of wage earners and sala- 
ried employees in nonagricultural in- 
dustries, like the labor dispute sta- 
tistics, are not fully comparable from 
country tocountry because of differences 
in definition and measurement. Official 
estimates are not available for all 
countries and all years. In such cases 
estimates have been made by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics to compute the 
approximate number of days lost per 
thousand wage earners and salaried em- 
ployees in nonagricultural industries. 

The statistics are derived from the 
Yearbook of Labour Statistics (Geneva, 
International Labour Office), statis- 
tical publications of the Organization 
for Economic Cooperation and Development 
and the European Economic Community, 
and national statistical sources. 
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U.S. DEPARTMENT OF STATE INDEXES OF LIVING 
COSTS ABROAD (EXCLUDING QUARTERS) 


The following table presents recent planation of methods followed in con- 
revisions to the U.S. Department of structing the indexes and the limita- 
State indexes of living costs abroad. tions to the indexes was published in 
The indexes are calculated in order to the October 1969 issue of Labor Develop- 
establish cost-of-living allowances for ments Abroad, along with the complete 
U.S. Government employees assigned to list of indexes. Revisions are pub- 
foreign posts where living costs, based lished monthly. All questions regard- 
on an American "pattern of living," are ing the indexes of Living costs abroad 
significantly higher than living costs should be directed to the Bureau of 
in Washington, D.C. Many business Labor Statistics, Division of Foreign 
firms use the local index to establish Labor Statistics. Explanation of changes 
cost-of-living allowances for their in indexes from one time period to 
employees stationed abroad. An ex- another is not available. 








U.S. Department of State Indexes of Living Costs Abroad 























Exchange rate Local Effective 
Survey 
Country and city date 
Unit | Number Rejative| Index | Relative | Index 
per US$} 
Algeria: Algiers........| Dinar 4.96 112 121 102 111 Oct 69 
Canada: Winnipeg........|Can. $ |1.07 98 100 92 94 |Sep 69 
Columbia: Bogota........| Peso 17.70 66 74 69 77 +|Nov 69 
Portugal: Lisbon........| Escudo | 28.45 88 98 78 88 |Nov 69 
Rhodesia: Salisbury.....|£ 0.3571 93 98 87 92 |Nov 69 
Venezuela: Caracus......| Bolivar|4.49 96 119 92 115 |Aug 69 














Source: U.S. Department of State, Allowances Program. 
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U.S. DEPARTMENT OF STATE LIVING QUARTERS ALLOWANCES 


The following table presents recent 
revisions tothe U.S. Department of State 
living quarters allowances. This allow- 
ance is designed as reimbursement for 
the annual cost of rent, of electricity, 
gas, fuel, and water charges, and of 
any taxes required by local law or cus- 


schedules was published in the May 1969 
issue of Labor Developments Abroad, 
along with the complete list of allow- 
ances. Revisions are published monthly. 
All questions regarding living quarters 
allowances should be directed to the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, Division of 

















tom to be paid by the tenant. An ex- Foreign Labor Statistics. Explanation of 
planation of the method followed in changes in allowance rates from one 
establishing the allowance schedules time period to another is not avail- 
and the limitations to the allowance able. 
U.S. Department of State Living Quarters Allowances 
Effective January 25, 1970 
Family status and salary group 1/ 
Country and city Primary with family Without family 
2 3 + 5 2 3 + 5 

Canada: 

Mont real...seeeeeeeeee se) $3,200/$2,900)] $2,400] $1,800] $2,600] $2,000} $1,800) $1,600 

OCtaWA..ccccccccccccces 3,500} 2,300) 2,000] 1,800} 2,300] 2,000] 1,800] 1,600 

Quebe? .. cc ccccccccces -| 2,700) 2,700} 2,100} 1,800] 2,200] 2,000] 1,800} 1,200 

TOTONtO.sseeeeeeeeeeees| 3,200) 3,000} 2,700) 2,100) 3,000) 2,300] 2,100] 1,800 
Haiti: Port-au-Prince...| 3,200} 3,200) 2,500) 2,000} 2,500] 2,300] 2,300] 1,900 
India: Bangalore........| 1,700} 1,500} 1,100 800] 1,500] 1,100 800 700 
Portugal: Lisbon........| 4,000] 3,400] 2,800) 1,900) 3,100] 2,100] 1,900] 1,600 
Spain: Madrid.......... -| 3,000] 2,200} 1,700); 1,600] 2,200] 1,900] 1,600) 1,400 





























1/ The approximate basic salary ranges, 
excluding allowances, for the salary 
groups given inthe table are as follows: 
Group 2....eeeeeeeee+2 $20,000-$36,000 


Group 3.-cecceces cece 11,000- 20,000 
Group 4. eee eoee 8,000- 11,000 
GKOUP S.cccccccccccecs Under 8,000 
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The salary ranges have been revised to 
reflect the upward adjustments in Gov- 
ernment salary rates in recent years. 


Source: U.S. Department 
Allowances Program. 


of State, 
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FOREIGN LABOR PUBLICATIONS 
For Sale 


Copies of monographs listed below may be purchased from the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 20402, or from any of the regional offices of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics: Kennedy Federal Building, Boston, Mass. 02203; 341 Ninth Ave., New 
York, N.Y. 10001; 1371 Peachtree St., NE., Atlanta, Ga. 30309; 210S.Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
60604; 911 Walnut St., Kansas City, Mo. 64106; 1015 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 19107; 411 
N. Akard St., Dallas, Tex. 75201; and 450 Golden Gate Ave., Box 36017, SanFrancisco, Calif. 94102. 
LABOR LAW AND PRACTICE SERIES 


BLS Report No.: Price BLS Report No.: Price 
357 Afghanistan (1969)..........4- $0.35 322. Jordan (1967) ...cccoscvcecsevccces $0.45 
344 Argentina (1968) ........eeeees -65 361 Korea, South (1969).....ceseeveces - 50 
328 Australia (1967)........seeee. -45 290 Laos (1965). cscs ccccsccecvvesneees 40. 
241 Austria (1963) .....csccccvecer -40 304 Lebanon (1966)........ceevceveccns -50 
218 Bolivia (1962) ...-.eecseveeees - 30 297. TAbyO CL9GGSP oa cide csc tcwcneeears -30 
337 Botswana (1968)........seeeeee -40 274 Malaysia and Singapore (1965)..... 3S 
309° Bravil (1967)... sci vatecseceve -45 240 Mexico (1963)... .scccceicvaseences 45 
264 Burma (1964)........ceeeeeeees .40 282 Morocco (1966)... ..ccerssssicccwe ses »45 
227-. Cayton (i962) oc acirteseiaeccis -35 258 New Guinea (1964) .......cceseeeees -50 
339 Chile (1968) 0c... cccccteccccne -70 321 New Zealand (1967) .....-seeeeeenes .60 
217 Colombia (1962) .......ee-ee08- +35 265 Nicaragua (1964).......-ceeeseenes .50 
220 Costa Rica (1962)......eeseee. -30 271 Pakistan (1964) ......2eeedeveences -45 
343 Dominican Republic (1968)..... -50 356 Panama (1969)... .cievcvccodess tiveness »35 
242 Ecuador (1963) ......cceseseces -35 338: Peres (1968) sesicc 6c cle cic cmwecbese eee -75 
280 El Salvador (1964)...........- -30 253 Philippines (1963)......eseseeeees «50 
298 Ethiopia (1966).....cseweseees -40 269 Saudi Arabia (1964) ......eeeeseees -35 
325. Greece (1966)... .sevecceeseges -70 289 Spain (1965) i oicscccvdcnvdwis seseess .50 
223 Guatemala (1962).........0008- -25 263: Owelen C1968 ic iin ica sk ss tose -40 
324 Guyana (1967) ....ccceeercseees .35 268 Taiwan (1964) sive bewasccasvadye wes »45 
244 Haiti (1963)......ceeeeeeeecee -40 267 Thailand (1964) ......cssccecessves -40 
303 India (1966)... cccccsciscervess -50 294 Tunisia (1965). cccscecvccsvsen yess -40 
336 Indonesia (1968)........s.eee- -50 239 Turkey (1963)... cccecsersescnuvver 45 
276 Ewan €19664) 6.0.0. cccsccswceseee -40 275 United Arab Republic (1964)....... -50 
221) Trdq (1962). ..c.ceeeeeneeecaes - 30 270  -U.S.ScR. CROCS. ones sac dala cen -50 
315 Israel (1967) ...cevecceccevess .60 327 Viet-Nam, South (1968)............ .50 
320 Jamaica (1967).....+ee+eereres -40 250 Yugoslavia (1963)......esewesesees 40 


BIBLIOGRAPHY ON LABOR IN AFRICA, 1960-64. (1966) BLS Bulletin 1473. 60 cents 

AN INTERNATIONAL COMPARISON OF UNIT LABOR COST IN THE IRON AND STEEL INDUSTRY, 1964: 
UNITED STATES, FRANCE, GERMANY, UNITED KINGDOM (1968) BLS Bulletin 1580. 40 cents 

LABOR DIGESTS ON COUNTRIES IN AFRICA. (1967) BLS Bulletin 1539. $1.25 

LABOR DIGESTS ON COUNTRIES IN EUROPE. (1966) BLS Bulletin 1497. 60 cents 

ON-THE-JOB TRAINING AND WAGE-HOUR STANDARDS IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES. (1968) 
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SUMMARIES OF MANPOWER SURVEYS AND REPORTS FOR DEVELOPING COUNTRIES 1958-68. (1969) 
BLS Bulletin 1628. $1.75 

WAGES IN JAPAN AND THE UNITED STATES: REPORT ON THE JOINT UNITED STATES-JAPAN WAGE 
STUDY. (1966) $1 


Available At No Cost 


Within the limits of supply, copies of the following reports are available from the Division 
of Foreign Labor Conditions, Bureau of Labor Statistics, U.S. Department of Labor, Washington, 
D.C. 20212, or any of the Bureau's regional offices listed above. 

MANUALS ON LABOR STATISTICS METHODS 
BLS Report No.: 248 The Forecasting of Manpower Requirements. (1963) 
263 Conducting a Labor Force Survey in Developing Countries. (1964) 
283 Computation of Cost-of-Living Indexes in Developing Countries. (1964) 
302 How to Establish Current Reporting of Employment, Hours, and Earnings 
in Developing Countries. (1966) ? 
331 How to Make an Inventory of High-Level and Skilled Manpower in 
Developing Countries. (1968) 
PRINCIPAL CURRENT SOVIET LABOR LEGISLATION. (1962) BLS Report 210 
LABOR DEVELOPMENTS IN THE U.S.S.R. (1966) BLS Report 311 
LABOR IN THE U.S.S.R. (1969) BLS Report 358 
LABOR IN THE CENTRAL AMERICAN COMMON MARKET COUNTRIES. (1968) BLS Report 345 
SOURCES OF INFORMATION ON LABOR IN JAPAN. (1968) BLS Report 351 
TRANSITION FROM SCHOOL TO WORK IN SELECTED COUNTRIES. (1969) 
PROGRAM AND PUBLICATIONS OF THE OFFICE OF FOREIGN LABOR AND TRADE. (1968) 
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